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THE OEATON, 



NEW TOEK 

"MEEOHANT-PBINOES" AND PABVENTJES. 1854:. 

Satire to measure if yon would mortise, 
Like 'gravers — bite it in with aquaforttt. 

A pbinoely fortune may some merchants gain, 
Bat gentle manners few can late attain, 
Not early favor'd in education, 
Breeding, polish fitting princely station : 
Though some there are, denied all these, yet then 
Command the world's respect as gentlemen. 
Bora prince or peasant matters not a whit, 
A nature coarse yon can't refine a bit ; 
As easy might one a sandbrick polish 1 
Or, without means, England's debt abolish. 
A fact — perhaps a secret — I impart, 
The basis of good manners is the heart. 
Let that be honest, though the manners plain, 
His presence no society can stain. 
The Parvenue, by Iacky ventures made, 
Sorts not with him who lives by steady trade ; 
Gambles in flour or stocks, and cares not which ; 
(Fast men are in a hnrry to get rich), 
Looks on small gains as much beneath his eye; 
Begards as mean all true economy. 
Mechanics all he holds in utter scorn, 
A farmer's life esteems as quite forlorn. 
The world of fashion only takes his choice, 
And there to pass for " rich " would him rejoice. 
If modest merit straight of him would gain 
A boon, it's ofcen treated with disdain. 
Assur'd and haughty in bis pride of place, 
He's uot the manners to refuse with grace. 
Blind to our nature's true nobility, 
Ne'er sees a virtue in humility. 
All such, their tastes, society or calling 
Eschews he ; aspires, nor fears his fulling ; 
To rank 'mongst "Merchant-Princes " is his aim; 
Wealth and not social merit is his claim : 
To join with them in all things is his pride, 
And in their avennes to live or ride ; 
Affects their airs, amusements; grand to show 
Is his ambition ; homely joys are " low ;" 
Learns to ape the follies they've imported 
* From Enropean soirees caught and courted ; 
Dashes in town or watering-places; 
Indeed where'er the Ton most show their faces; 
Ne'er seen with any deem'd inferiors, 
He'll crouch and fawn on known superiors. 
His wife and daughters try to seem high bred, 
And boast " The first society we've led !" 
But they talk loud, are pert, conspicuous 
For dress, and stiffness quite ridiculous. f* 

(Neat and not gaudy are trne gentlefolks 
In public places seen, in rides or walks; 
Modest their mien, easy, unobtrusive ; 
Bland to all; retiring, not exclusive; 
They always shun, not court the pnblic gaze : 
On no occasion strive they to amaze.) 
To feast some foreign lion, titled dunce, 
"Cost what it may, he'll give a party once. 



Concert and ball, too ; let all cut capers, • 

And print and publish in the newspapers." 

Proud and vain — & flash career he passes 

As Fashion's minion 'mongst the wealthy classes. 

Wealth's abused backing such mean ambition, 

And if it's lost they're in sad condition : 

They sink below those unpretending men, 

Who scorn in turn these poor who rich have been, 

Yet when purse-prood ne'er deigned a social smile 

On worthy neighbors not renown'd for style ; 

Of smaller vices which weak minds should hide 

As most impolitic, is rank purse-pride. 

Thus heartless fashion does her vot'ries treat ; 

Tliey find her glories, after all, a cheat; 

And Honor, in this God-favor'd nation, 

Ofttiines hidden in a humble station. 

James H. Hackett. 



CORREGGIO'S FIRST PICTURE. 

Translated for The Obatow, by Miss Harriett* Famhihq Read, 
I. 

In one of the most retired quarters of the little city of 
Correggio, there lived, in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, a poor family of pure morals and spotless reputation, 
whose obscure existence was scarce known to their neigh- 
bors. The head of the household, a porter, had long 
sustained his wife and their two children, Stella and 
Antonio, by his painful toil ; but at last his infirmities 
chained him to his bed, and Maria Allegri, placed between 
a dyiDg husband and two little ones asking bread, prayed 
God to give her strength for the thousand wants of every 
day, and to support her through her severe destiny. All 
the time she could spare from the side of the invalid she 
spent in embroidering, and as she excelled in the art of 
imitating flowers, the ladies of Correggio employed her to 
ornament their head-dresses, or to make those bouquets, 
the brilliant colors of which recall in winter the delights 
and beauty of spring. For several months she was thus 
enabled to meet the simple expenses of the household, by 
strict economy ; but weakness soon interrupted her devo- 
tion. Anxiety and want of sleep broke her health, and 
one evening poor Maria entered so pale, exhausted, aud so 
alarmed by her indisposition, that she could not help weep- 
ing as she thought of the few scudi she had, and that, these 
gone, she might be compelled to have recourse to public 
charity. Old Allegri, bearing her sobs, raised his head 
with difficulty to ask what was the matter. 

" I feel ill," Maria answered; "but do not be disturbed; 
it will be nothing ; a day's rest will cure me.'' 

" Nothing !" repeated Allegri " You would deceive 
me. A day's rest to banish that frightful paleness — to re- 
store the light to your eyes and the color to your lips. 
My poor wife, you are very likely suffering more than I am, 
and yet I can do nothing for you I" 

Maria approached the invalid, took his hand and said 
tenderly : " Calm yourself, my husband ; have you Lot 
taken care of me for twenty years, and should I not devote 



